ITALIANS   IN   EXILE

ing leisure. It felt like Sunday in England, and I shrank
from it, I could see none of the Italians. The factory
stood there, raw and large and sombre, by the stream, and
the drab-coloured stone tenements were dose by. Other-
wise the village was a straggling Swiss street, almost un-
touched.

The landlord was quiet and reasonable, even friendly,
in the morning. He wanted to talk to me: where had I
bought my boots, was his first question. I told him in
Munich. And how much had they cost? I told him
twenty-eight marks. He was much impressed by them:
such good boots, of such soft, strong, beautiful leather; he
had not seen such boots for a long rime.

Then I knew it was he who had cleaned my boots. I
could see him fingering them and wondering over them.
I rather liked him. I could see he had had imagination
once, and a certain fineness of nature. Now he was
corrupted with drink, too far gone to be even a human
being. I hated the village.

They set bread and butter and a piece of cheese weighing
about five pounds, and large, fresh, sweet cakes for break*
fast. I ate and was thankful: the food was good.

A couple of village youths came in in their Sunday
clothes. They had the Sunday stiffness. It reminded me
of the stiffness and curious self-consciousness that comes
over life in England on a Sunday. But the landlord sat
with his waistcoat hanging open over his shirty pot-bellied,
his ruined face leaning forward, talking, always talking,
wanting to know,
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